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as Models and as a Normal School for the training of schoolmasters.
The success of this seminary in training children and students,
induced the Glasgow Educational Society, in 1834-5, to adopt these
schools as the basis of the present more extended Normal
Seminary." i
Stow was firmly convinced that the correct training of the infant
forms the basis of all future development of the child, and that, from
the first days of schooling, boys and girls should both learn and play
together. He was not impressed by the systems of Bell and Lan-
caster. "Monitors," he wrote, "cannot train, although they may
teach facts, and are in use in some of the ordinary school exer-
cises." He believed that "an apprenticeship is as requisite for the
profession of the schoolmaster, as that of any other art; and it
appears extraordinary, that while we would not employ a gardener
or mechanic who has not been trained, we should employ young
men to experiment upon our children, who, however well informed
themselves, have yet to acquire the art of communicating their
knowledge to others. . . . Many teachers work out and arrive at a
good system, it is true; but no one man can possess all that may
be concentrated and exhibited in a Normal Seminary, to which
every student may be trained."2
Stow claimed that his Normal Seminary or Training College was
the first institution of its kind in Britain, and his "trainers," as his
teachers were called, were in much demand. In addition to
Scotland, the "trainers" had been introduced into other countries.
"From England and Ireland the society has received demands for
four or five times the number of trainers they have been able to
supply; and the demand continues unabated till the present day.
Sixteen trainers were sent to Australia in 1837, and more have
been ordered since. Above twenty-four have gone to the West
India islands, several to British America, and some have been
ordered from other British colonies."3
Stow based school instruction on two main principles, which he
termed the sympathy of numbers and the method of picturing out.
By the phrase "sympathy of numbers" he understood the influence
upon one another which is found in a suitably-sized group. To
make use of this principle in moral training, there must not only be
teaching of children in a gallery, but the teacher must know how
to train children out of doors, in the playground or "uncovered
*D. Stow.    The Training System, pp. 30-1, Glasgow, 1840.
2 Ibid., pp. 91-2.                                             3 Ibid., p. 114.